WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
realized his intense love of his country, I was sincerely distressed.
For twelve years thereafter he remained out of that public service
which meant so much to him. Later, as President of the Navy League,
he did render great service to his country, and he made some very able
speeches in the House of Lords on the subject of the India Bill, but it
was not the same thing. I always felt that he was eating his heart out.
When Winston Churchill became Prime Minister in 1940 he gave
George the portfolio of Colonial Secretary in his new Cabinet, a task
for which he was eminently suited. I was overjoyed, for Lloyd was a
fighter and no yes-man. But that also proved a tragedy, since, having
at last got back into the saddle, he held the post only for a few months
before he died; and a great loss he was to the country at such a time of
difficulty and crisis. But there it is. At the time when we were in
Egypt in 1925 these things were not to be foreseen, not even through
a glass darkly.
For the rest of my time in Egypt, or at any rate from the winter of
1926 onwards, I took a back seat at Cairo, though I had Alexandria to
myself each summer when Lord Lloyd always took four to five months'
leave. There were many compensations, for Egypt was a particularly
agreeable post to be in. There was racing every Sunday all the year
round, at Cairo and Helouan in the winter and spring, and Alexandria
in the summer and autumn. One played a certain amount of cricket
in pleasant and friendly surroundings, and a lot of golf on the some-
what uninteresting courses which had been laid out round the race-
courses in both cities. Almost every game one can think of could
in fact be played in the famous Gezirah Club grounds, and the
large number of soldiers, airmen, and Anglo-Egyptian officials
created surroundings which might well have been anywhere
in England. Rather too much so, indeed, seeing that after all we
were in Egypt.
Above all there was the duck-shooting, which was wonderful.
Every duck from Europe seemed to pass through Egypt in the winter
on its migration to the centre of Africa. Water was a very limited
commodity in Egypt, and they consequently congregated in a few
suitable areas. The principal of these were the Residency shoot at
Ekiad, the King's water at Sakkaria, George Lotfallah's marsh at
Marg, and the largest of all, Tel el Kebir, of which the soldiers and
Anglo-Egyptian officials were members. I shot at all of them and
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